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| What obstinate things they sometimes are. 
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MU Vy 
SEPTEMBER. 

«Oh, I do hope Thursday will be pleasant!” was lit- 
tle Fanny’s exclamation to one of her school-fellows, in 
recess. 

“Why? what is to be done Thursday?” 

“Oh, papa has promised to take us all to Gander’s 
Neck to spend the day, and we shall have such a nice 
time.” 

«So you will, [dare say; I went there last summer, 
and we had a capital time. But you must carry your 
dinners you know, for you can’t get anything to eat 
there.” 

“Yes, we know that. There is a cottage there where 
we can get milk, and where mother says they will cook 
our fish for us, if we catch any ; and we shall carry every 
thing else we want.” 

*What are you going in?” 

“In a carry-all. We shall have just enough to fill it, 
with a little squeezing. Oh, I expect to have such a de- 
lightful time! I shall carry a basket with me to get 
shells, and we shall see the waves dash against the rocks. 
Ido admire the water so.” 

But the bell rang and recess was over. As Thursday 
approached, Fanny watched the weather most eagerly, 





' andso did the other children. 


Wednesday came and was perfectly pleasant. In the 
afternoon Fanny was running down stairs, and in the 
fulness of her glee jumped the two last. Alas! her foot 


_ tumed under her, and on attempting to get up she found 
- that she could hardly step, and that her foot was very 


painful. Mary came running out of the parlor at the 
noise, and helped her in. Fanny tried to persuade her- 


_ self and her sister that it was nothing, and would be 
_ Well in an hour or two. 


Her mother was out, and Mary 
did not know what todo. She drew off the stocking and 
saw that the foot was a good deal swollen, and the 
swelling seemed to increase. Poor Fanny! she began 
to think with some apprehension of the next day, though 
she determined to get well. She could not possibly imag- 
ine, she said, how she had done it; she had jumped down 
stairs a hundred times before, and never hurt her. But 
it would get well in the night, she knew. 

When her mother came, she treated the matter much 
more seriously. She had seen sprains before, and knew 
She told 
Fanny that so far from being able to go the next day, 
the might not be able to use her foot for a fortnight. 

Fanny could hardly believe it, and when she did 
believe it, she could not keep from crying. Long and 


bitterly did she weep over this disappointment, and every 


attempt at consolation offered by Mary, only seemed to 
make her feel worse. 

“My dear Fanny,” said her mother, tenderly but seri- 
ously, “T know that this is a severe disappointment to 


you, and I feel very sorry for you. But this will afford 


You an opportunity of showing whether you really love 
God, and are willing to submit to his will, as you have 


Sometimes thought. There is no virtue in submitting 
When every thing is according to our wishes. I will 





leave you alone a little while, my dear child, and I hope 
you will know where to go for help.” 

To older persons this may seem a slight trial, but it 
was not soto Fanny. The thought of a fortnight’s con- 
finement was less intolerable than the loss of that next 
day’s pleasure, so eagerly anticipated. But she tried to 
pray, tried to submit her will to the will of God; and 
finally she succeeded. “I will try,” thought she, “to 
enjoy their pleasure;” and though her lip quivered at the 
thought of her own exclusion, yet she did succeed in 
putting away this selfish feeling, and heartily rejoiced in 
the anticipation of the pleasure her brothers and Mary 
would enjoy. 

When her father came home to tea, he found her lying 
on the sofa, quite composed and cheerful. Her foot had 
been rubbed and swathed, but it was quite painful. 

Then the boys came home, in high spirits from a fine 
game at ball. But their gaiety was soon checked when 
they heard of what had happened, and the thought of 
next day’s pleasure mingled, it must be confessed, with 
their pity for Fanny. Would their excursion be pre- 
vented, was the question which they longed, but were 
ashamed to ask. For though they had a secret con- 
sciousness that it was rather selfish in them, to think of 
themselves at all in such a case, yet they could not feel 
quite willing to give up the object of so many anticipa- 
tions. 

After tea their father called them all three into the 
next room. “As our party tomorrow is entirely for 
your pleasure,” said he, “I shall leave it to you whether 
it shall still take place. Fanny will not be able to go 
with us of course ; but she will probably be well in two 
or three weeks. If we do not go now, I should be will- 
ing to take you then, provided I could find another day 
free from business. But this is somewhat doubtful, and 
so is the weather, as the season grows later; so you must 
clearly understand that if we postpone the party, we run 
the risk of losing it altogether. Now you may decide; 
but you must let me know to-night, that I may have time 
to engage a carry-all at the stable.” 

When the children were left to themselves, a pause 
ensued. Mary was quite decided herself, but she waited 
to hear what her brothers would say. In both of them, 
a contest was going on between selfishness and gener- 
osity. 

At last William spoke. “If we were sure of being 
able to go at last,” said he, “I would be willing to wait 
for Fanny ; but it is very likely there will not be another 
pleasant day when father will be able to leave his busi- 
ness. And I am sure Fanny would not want us to stay 
at home—she does not seem to think of such a thing.” 

“ But then,” said Mary, “think how lonely she would 
be all day, without us; and if she is kind enough to 
wish us to go, I am sure that is the more reason why we 
should stay.” 

“Yes, so I think,” said Harry. “It’s dreadful hard 
to give it up, when we’ve thought so much of it, but still, I 
think we ought to. So William, if you are ready, I am.” 

“ Well,” said William, “Iam. And Mary you are of 
course.” 

“ Yes,” said Mary, “I should not go at any rate.” 

“Oh well, then I am sure it would be no fun to go 
without either of you,” said William; and gn the whole, 
it would take away half the pleasure to leave Fanny at 
home ; so I’m content.” 

“Then let us all try,” said Mary “ to see how happy we 
can make her to-morrow. She will have to keep still 
you know, and we can amuse her.” 

“ So we can,” said Harry ; “I'll read my new Rollo 
book to her.” 








“And Pll draw that picture of a cow for her, you 
know, which we saw in the Annualette.” 

“ What, making her think it’s going to be a house— 
oh yes.” 

“And I do believe we shall be just as happy as if we had 


gone,” was Harry’s concluding remark, and the assem- 
bly broke up. 





NARRATIVE. 














Rollo and Nathan had a dispute about an 
apple. It was one of two apples which they 
got in rather a singular way. It was as follows: 

One afternoon, they went to take a walk. 
They rambled along the road for some time, un- 
til they came toa place where a brook ran across 
the road under the shade of some trees. Here 
they sat down upon the bank of the brook, and 
amused themselves for a little while, looking into 
the water. 

There were several little fishes swimming in a 
deep place in the water, among some stones. 
There was also a large butterfly, black and yel- 
low, upon the wet ground close to the brook. 
Nathan watched the fishes, and Rollo watched 
the butterfly. 

They were sitting pretty near the fence. 
There was a bridge across the brook for people 
to drive over upon; and, between the place 
where they were sitting and the bridge, there 
was a shallow place in the water, with a sandy 
bottom, where people used to come down with 
their horses, to let them drink. 

While Rollo and Nathan were sitting upon 
the bank, they heard a noise of wheels; and, 
looking up, they saw a wagon coming. It was 
a small wagon, with one horse. The man drove 
the horse down into the brook, to water him. 
ager was afraid that the horse would drink up 

e little fishes, but he did not say anything. 
Both he and Rollo looked on in silence while 
the horse drank. 

Presently the man looked up, and saw them. 

‘* What are you doing there, you lazy boys?” 
said he, in an ill-humored tone. 

The boys did not answer. They were both a 
little frightened at being accosted so ungracious- 
ly by a stranger. 

Presently the man drew up his reins, and 
drove on. The butterfly had been frightened 
away, and even the fishes had disappeared; and 
so in a minute or two, Rollo and Nathan got up 
to continue their walk. 

As Rollo arose from his seat, his eye suddenly 
fell upon a whip, lying in the roadway, which led 
up from the watering-place. 

“Ah,” said he, “that man has dropped his whip.” 

He ran and picked it up. 

‘“‘T’ve a great mind not to give it to him,” said 
he, ** because he called us lazy boys.” 

‘Yes, I will, too,” he continued after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. And then, taking Nathan by 
the hand, he began to run, calling out, at the 
same time, 

‘You've lost your whip, sir; you’ve lost your 
whip.” 

But the man had reached the level ground 
above the ascent which led from the brook, be- 
fore Rollo began to call to him; and, as his 
horse had begun to trot, the wheels of the wagon 
made such a noise, that he could not hear Rollo 
calling. 

‘Run, Nathan,” 


said Rollo, pulling Nathan 
along; ‘‘ run faster.” 
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‘¢T can’t run any faster,” said Nathan. 

In fact, Nathan was doing his utmost to keep 
up with Rollo; but, although the horse was not 
trotting very fast, Rollo soon found that he was 
not gaining upon the man at all. 

‘‘ Nathan,” said he, at length, “you wait 
here, and let me go and catch him alone; and 
then I will come back for you.” 

So he let go of Nathan’s hand, and ran on 
alone. He could now go much faster. He 


goon came up very near the man, shouting aloud, 


‘Stop, sir! stop! you have lost your whip.” 

The man stopped and took his whip. He 
told Rollo that he was very much obliged to him 
for bringing him his whip; and then he reached 
over to the back of his wagon, and took two 
large rosy apples from a box there, and gave 
them to Rollo. He said that one was for him, 
and one for the little boy who was with him. 

Rollo took the apples, and came back to Na- 
than. They were both very much pleased with 
the apples, and determined te carry them home. 
They kept them several days, until at length they 
forgot that they had them. 

It happened, however, after four or five days, 
that, as the two boys were playing together in 
the shed, Nathan brought out his basket of blocks; 
and when he turned it over, to pour out the 
blocks, out came one of the apples from among 
them, and rolled along the plank flooring. 

* Ah,” said Rollo, ‘there is one of our ap- 
ples. I verily believe it is mine.” 

‘¢ No,” said Nathan, “it is mine.” 

Nathan took up the apple, and held it behind 
him, so that Rollo should not take it. 

‘¢Let me see it, Nathan,” said Rollo; “I 
want to look at it. I can tell in a minute if it is 
mine.” 

‘* No,” said Nathan, still holding the apple be- 
hind him, and retreating backwards. 

“JT will give it right back to you again,” 
said he. 

“Will you?” said Nathan. 

So Nathan handed Rollo the apple; and Rollo 
taking it in his hand, examined it very attentively. 

“Yes, Nathan, this is mine. I am very sure 
it is mine. I remember these rosy streaks 
upon it.” 

‘* No,” said Nathan, “ it is not yours; and you 
must give it back to me.” 

Nathan held out his hand for it, but Rollo did 
not seem inclined to give it up. 

“You promised me that you would give it 
back,” said Nathan. 

‘* Yes, but I meant, if it was not mine; and it 
is mine, I am sure.”’ 

After a little reflection, however, Rollo con- 
cluded that he ought to give Nathan back the 
apple, for the present, and go and appeal to Jo- 
nas to decide the question finally. He accord- 
ingly led Nathan along out into the yard, to find 
Jonas. 

Jonas was at work in the garden. 

** Jonas,” said Rollo, as they came to the 
place, ‘* Nathan will not give me my apple.” 

Nathan said nothing, but stood at a little dis- 
tance, holding the apple behind his back. 

‘* Let us hear the whole story,” said Jonas. 

“Well, the other day,” said Rollo, “a man 
gave Nathan and me an apple apiece; and I 
suppose Nathan has eaten his, and this is mine.” 

** What makes you think this is yours?” asked 
Jonas. 

‘‘ Because,” said Rollo, * it looks exactly like 
mine.” 

** And what makes you think it is yours, Na- 
than?” continued Jonas. __ 

‘* Because it is mine, I know,” said Nathan, 
very positively. 

“Why, this is a hard case,” said Jonas, look- 
ing perplexed. ‘There does not seem to be 
any evidence on either side.” 

At length, after a pause, he asked how Nathan 

ame to have the apple. 

“Why, I found it in my basket,” said Nathan. 








‘‘ But I think it must have got into his basket 
somehow accidentally,” said Rollo; “for I am 
sure it is mine.” 

‘* No,” replied Nathan, equally positively. ‘I 
put it in my basket myself, and I knowit is mine.” 

Jonas paused a moment after he had heard 
these contradictory assertions, and leaned upon 
his hoe. At length he announced his decision as 
follows:— 

“It is pretty clear, I think, that Nathan is en- 
titled to the apple. We find it in his possession; 
and nobody has a right to disturb any one in the 
possession of property, unless they can show 
clearly a superior title to it.”’ 

‘¢ But it was not in his possession,” said Rollo. 
‘It was only in his basket.” 

“Well,” replied Jonas, ‘‘that is his posses- 
sion. No matter if he had not seen it, or touch- 
ed it, for a week, or a month; still, if it was in 
his box, or in any place which was under his con- 
trol, and the repository of his property, then it 
was in his possession; and you have no right to 
take it out of his possession, unless you have 
good proof of a better title to it.” 

“Well, I have good proof,” said Rollo. 

‘¢ What is the proof?” 

‘* Why, I remember that it is mine.” 

‘* How long is it since you saw it?” 

‘O, only four or five days ago.” 

** Well, your memory, in regard to the form 
and color of an apple, is not sufficient proof of 
its identity.” 

“Identity,” said Rollo. ‘‘ What is identity?” 

‘‘ Identity is sameness,” said Jonas. ‘I mean 
that your recollection is not sufficient proof that 
this apple is the very same one which the man 
gave you, and not the one which he gave. Na- 
than. Possession is nine points of the law. 
You can’t disturb it without better proofthan that.” 

Jonas was right in his decision; for the apple 
was really Nathan’s. Rollo’s was all the time 
safe in his mother’s china closet, on a high shelf. 
He had left it in a chair, and his mother had put 
it up there, and so it was forgotten. He found 
it, however, the next day.—Jonas a Judge. 

















BENEVOLENCE. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
BENEVOLENCE REWARDED. 

Jane Edwards, lived in the town of C. She 
was the daughter of respectable parents; her 
kind mother taught her while young, to be be- 
nevolent and kind to all around her, especially 
to those who were deprived of the necessaries of 
life, which she enjoyed; this she remembered, 
and put in practice. By her good disposition, 
she won the affections of all around her. We 
shall now see in what way her kindness was re- 
warded; one fine day in June, Jane having done 
all her mother wished her to do, she gave her 
permission to go out and walk, giving her at the 
same time a quarter of a dollar, to spend as she 
pleased. Jane had wished much to have a pret- 
ty doll which she had seen, and concluded she 
would buy it. While on her way to the shop, 
where the doll was kept, she met an old man, 
who was hobbling along on his crutches. The 
man was one, who had a plenty of money, and 
needed not the assistance of others, but by some 
injury, he was destined to be a cripple for life. 
He was not like some, who when they have the 
command of a large property, dress in all the 
fashion and finery of the age, but his clothing 
looked as if it had done him long service; Jane 
therefore seeing this man hobbling along, and 
judging from his outward appearance, that he 
was one who needed the assistance of others, 
pitied him, stepped up and placed her money in 
his hand, and told him she thoyght he needed it 
more than she did. Oh no, said he, I have no 
need of your assistance, but as a reward of your 
benevolence, I give you that, placing at the same 
time a guinea in her hand. Thus reader, was 

















Jane’s benevolence rewarded. 


RELIGION. 














THE HAPPY FAMILY. 


“O,” says some little boy or girl, “I have seen 
so many stories about happy families that I don’t 
care about reading another. I suppose the fa- 
ther was a rich man and bought every thing his 
children wanted ; and they lived in the country, 
and could ride, or walk, or play as they pleased, 
and did not have to work, or go to school as we 
do.” No, no, my little friend, you have not guess- 
edright. This is not the kind of family, neith- 
er is it one living in a neat little cottage at the en- 
trance of some fine town, where the woodbine 
and honeysuckle creep over the door, and fruits 
and flowers, and shrubs grow close around, and 
a pretty little yard is nicely fenced off for the 
children’s play-ground, and Jittle carriages, rock- 
horses, tops, whistles and dolls, are strewed 
plentifully around. Nothing like all this. But 
the family of which Iam about to tell you, is re- 
markable for having no such things as these to 
enjoy ; and I suppose if you were to take just 
one Jook into their home you would think they 
must be very unhappy. 

But there is nothing in wealth nor all the fine 
things that wealth ean buy, that will give happi- 
ness. Mr. Wilson is a poor man who lives in a 
factory village, and moves his family about from 
one tenement to another wherever he can find 
the best place for him and his wife and _ chil- 
dren to get employment,—but in whatever room 
we find them, around whatever hearth the chil- 
dren gather, there we always hear cheerful voi- 
ces, and see smiling countenances. In this 
family are six children, and not one expensive 
toy, and very few little books or pictures for all 
ofthem. ‘Their dresses are of the cheapest and 
most common kind, with one suit rather nicer 
to wear to meeting and Sabbath-school. ‘Their 
food is plain and simple, and as for fruit and 
confectionary ’tis very little that they obtain. As 
soon as they are old enough, perhaps at the age 
of seven or eight years, they are obliged to begin 
to work, either in the cotton factory, or at home, 
in assisting their mother, and taking care of the 
younger children—and now what do you think 
these children have to enjoy? I will tell you 
some things, and then I wish you to think whe- 
ther you have the same blessings, and ask your- 
self whether you are cheerful and contented 
with what you have. 

These children are delighted when their pa- 
rents can find work enough tu do. Mr. Wilson 
came from Nova Scotia to this country because 
he could not find employment there, and he and 
his wife said to some persons who called to of- 
fer them assistance when they first came, “ Only 
let us find work enough to do, and we will take 
care of ourselves.” Then they were miserably 
poor, but they have indeed taken so good care 
of themselves, that they now live very comfort- 
ably. Now you see the reason why those chil- 
dren are so happy when their parents find em- 
ployment. They know what it is to need many 
things because their parents cannot obtain mo- 
ney to buy them. 

Little Margaret whose business it is to fetch 
and carry the clothes her mother takes in to 
wash, ran smiling to a friend, saying, “O Miss 
H., mother will have washing to do every day 
now, for a gentleman called to day to get her to 
do some every week, and Mrs. S. wants her to 
do all of hers, and her ironing too.” “ Father 
has had work all summer,” said Robert, the old- 
est boy, “and now mother says we can hire Mr. 
G’s. house, and then we shall have a front room.” 
Did you my dear reader -eyer think of being 
happy because your parents had a plenty of em- 
ployment? and yet this is one of the things 
which ought to make you feel happy, and grate- 
ful to your heavenly Father, for almost all chil- 
dren would soon suffer if their parents had no 
business by which they could support them. 

And why do you suppose this little’boy was 
so pleased with having a front room? Not be- 
cause he expected to have a nice parlor to sit IN, 
ora new play-room; but because his father, 
who is very anxious that his children should be 
getting knowledge every. day, had proposed as 
soon as he was able to hire atenement with two 
rooms, to form a little class of his oldest chil- 
dren, and teach them when they all came home 
from work at night; to read, and write, and cy- 
pher. What a pleasant little school this must 
be! Mr. Wilson calls to mind the time when 
he was a little boy, and first began to learn from 
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pooks, far away among the hills of Scotland, for 
that was his native country, and he remembers 
that it was not then easy for him to understand 
what now looks very plain, and this makes him 
patient with his children, and attentive to all 
their inquiries; while they, seeing how highly 
their father values learning, and how much pains 
he takes to teach them, are delighted with being 
taught, and carefully to improve every moment. 
Another thing which these children, and indeed 
the whole family, enjoy very much is, that all 
who are old enough, now have clothes suitable to 
wear to meeting and Sabbath-school, and little 
Jane says that even “little baby brother has got 
a new straw hat, and little shoes, and has this 
summer been to take a ride with mother in the 
stage.” 

Again, these children are happy because they 
love their parents, and each other very much. 
No person can be in the house a few moments 
without observing this, and even the neighbors 
who do not enter the house notice tueir affec- 
tionate habits. Robert and John usually go to 
their work, and return from it, not taking hold 
of each other’s hand, and as many little brothers 
would, but Robert puts his arm around his 
brother’s neck, and John clasps his around Ro- 
bert’s waist. When the father comes home at 
night, the younger children all run out to meet 
him leading the little one,—tottling along, apd 
reaching forward till he gets to the arms of his 
father, who takes him up, and gives a hand to 
little Jane, while Jemmy gets hold of his father’s 
coat, and all enter the house together. Robert 
and Margaret are never tired of telling over the 
pretty words and actions of the little ones, and 
when altogether they are as merry as the little 
lambs. I have no doubt there is far more laugh- 
ing than crying in that cheerful dwelling. 

Would my little reader be as happy with the 
same things to enjoy as these children are? I 
know some children who are well supplied with 
friends, food, clothes, books and toys, and yet 
they never appear to be satisfied. One little 
girl who has just been furnished with a new 
doll, and several new articles of dress, seems to 
forget them all because she noticed a lady the 
other day with gold rings on her fingers, and in- 
stead of saying to her frien:is, “I thank you for 
getting me so many nice things,” she is saying 
almost every hour in the day, “ Please to get me 
agold ring, I want to wear rings as the ladies 
do.” This shows a wrong spirit. The Bible 
says, “ Be content with such things as ye have,” 
and every one who obeys this rule will be seen 
tobe happy. Ihave thought my little friends of 
the Wilson family came as near obeying this 
command as any children of my acquaintance, 
and I hope their example will be useful to the 

» juvenile readers of the Watchman. = L, L. H, 





THE SAILOR BOY. 

“Fifteen years ago,” said a pious sea-captain, 
“I commanded a ship in the merchant service. 
It fell to my lot to lodge under the roof of a pi- 
ous widow, who had one son, the stay and sup- 
port of her age. 

“This lad conducted with great propriety in 
his situation, but all in a moment like a clap of 
thunder, the report came to his mother’s ears 
that he had committed an offence, which though 
norally speaking, was not of the most heinous 
hature, was nevertheless sufficient to touch his 
life. The poor mother, by the advice of some 
fiends was induced to send her son on board a 
man of war, and who would have thought that 
insending him there he was to be brought to 
know and love the truth?’ But God has his way 
onthe deep. He soon became acquainted with 
aCorporal of Marines, the only man on board 
who knew and loved the truth. He began to 
speak to him of the love of Christ for poor sin- 
hers. ‘This was the very conversation suited to 
his heart, whose crime was yet on his conscience; 
and the pious man was glad to make known to 
im the way of life and comfort, as exhibited in 
the holy word. This conversation was blessed 
tohim; and he soon became a decided Chris- 
tian. 'Thus these two sparks in the midst of the 
ocean came in contact, and here they met amid 
the scoffs and sneers of a licentiouscrew. These 
two became three, then four, and five, and so on, 


till in time fifty of their shipmates, among whom 
were some of the officers, became the humble 
followers of Christ. You will readily believe 
how glad the heart of the poor widow was when 
she received the first letter from her son to find 
that the storm which seemed to threaten nothing 
but destruction to her peace, should break in 
blessings on her head. ‘The vessel was four 
years on the Mediterranean station; and engag- 
ed in some bloody battles, in which the poor de- 
spised Christians gave the strongest proofs of 
their valor. 

And when this vessel was paid off, and every 
one rolled in money, they gave the noblest testi- 
mony that the work of God was upon them real 
and divine. 








MORALITY. 








“The Village Reader; designed for the use of 
Schools,” has been just published by G. and C. Merriam, 
Springfield. 

From a cursory examination, we should pronounce 
this an excellent reading-book. The lessons are well 
selected, and sufficiently varied in their character. The 
rules for correct reading prefixed to the work are simple, 
plain, and of the first importance. It is for sale by 
Crocker & Brewster. We extract the following story 
from the book, aud shall probably copy others. 

SELF DENIAL. 

One evening during the vacation, Frank, a tall 
school boy, amused his young brother, Harry, 
by reading an essay, which had given him the 
first prize at school. The subject was Self De- 
nial. Frank was a clever lad, and had acquitted 
himself very well. 

He represented his subject in so striking a 
light, that it made a considerable impression on 
the mind of his young auditor; who, as soon as 
it was finished, thanked his brother for his good 
advice, and expressed his determination of en- 
deavoring to profit by it. 

‘“¢T am afraid,” said he, ‘“‘ I have never learn- 
ed to deny myself as I ought; but I hope, broth- 
er Frank, that I shall not forget this lesson of 
yours; I wish you would be so kind as to give me 
some more good advice about it.” 

Now Frank, instead of considering this the 
best possible compliment that could be paid to 
his composition, felt disappointed, that, instead 
of commenting upon the force of his arguments, 
or the graces of his style, he should begin grave- 
ly to moralize upon it; and it confirmed him in a 
favorite opinion of his, that his brother Harry 
had not a spark of genius, and never would have. 

Harry repeated his request, but finding his 
brother more inclined to discuss the merits, and 
relate the success of his essay, than to draw a 
practical improvement from it, he contented him- 
self with his own private reflections. ‘‘ To-mor- 
row,” said he to himself, “‘ to-morrow morning I 
will begin. But why not begin to-night?” con- 
tinued he. The clock had just struck, and Har- 
ry recollected that his mother had desired them 
not to sit up a minute after the clock struck nine. 
He reminded his brother of this order. 

‘‘ Never mind,” said Frank—* Here’s a fa- 
mous fire, I shall stay and enjoy it.” ‘ Yes,” 
said Harry, ‘“ here’s a famous fire, and I should 
like to stay and enjoy it, but that would not be 
self-denial, would it, Frank.” 

‘* Nonsense!”’ said Frank, “I shall not stir yet, 
I promise you.” ‘Then good night to you,” 
said Harry. 

Now whether his brother was correct or not, 
in his opinion of Harry’s want of genius, we shall 
not stay to inquire; indeed it is a question of 
very little importance, either to us or him, since 
it cannot be denied that his reflections, and espe- 
cially his conduct then, even on a trifling occa- 
sion, displayed good sense and strength of char- 
acter; and these are sterling qualities, for which 





‘Six o’clock was the time at which Harry 
was to rise, but not unfrequently, since the cold 
weather set in, he had indulged an hour longer. 

When it struck six next morning, he started 
up, but the air felt so frosty, that he had a strong 
inclination to lie down again. ‘ But no,” 
thought he,—* here’s a fine opportunity for self- 
denial; and up he jumped without further hesi- 
tation. 

“Frank! Frank!” said he to his sleeping 
brother, “ past six o’clock, and a fine starlight 
morning.” ‘ Let me alone,” cried Frank, in a 
cross, drowsy voice. ‘Very well then,” said 
Harry, ‘“‘a pleasant nap to you;” and down he 
ran as gay as a lark. 

After finishing his Latin exercises, Harry had 
time to take a pleasant walk before breakfast 
this morning, so that he came in, fresh and rosy, 
with a good appetite, and what was still better, 
in good humor. But poor Frank, who had just 
tumbled out of bed when the prayer-bell rang, 
came down, looking pale, and cross, and cold, 
and discontented. 

Harry, who, if he was no genius, had some sly 
drollery of his own, was just beginning to rally 
him on his forlorn appearance, when he recol- 
lected his resolution. ‘ Frank does not like to 
be laughed at, especially when he is cross,” 
thought he; so he suppressed his joke; and it 
requires some self-denial, even to suppress a joke. 

‘*T should like another half, I think, mother,” 
said Frank, that day at dinner, just as he had 
dispatched a large semicircle of mince pie. 
** Any more for you, my dear Harry?” said his 
mother. ‘If you please,—no, thank you though,” 
said Harry, withdrawing his plate; “ for,” thought 
he, ‘I have had enough, and more than enough 
to satisfy my hunger, and now is the time for 
self-denial.” 

‘‘ Brother Harry,” said his little sister, after 
dinner, ‘‘ when will you show me how to do that 
pretty puzzle, you said you would, a long time 
ago?” ‘IT am busy now, child, said Harry— 
‘* don’t tease me now, there’s a good girl.” She 
said no more, but looked disappointed, and still 
hung upon her brother’s chair. 

‘“*Come then,” said Harry, suddenly recollect 
ing himself, ‘ bring me your puzzle;” and laying 
down his book, he very good naturedly showed 
his little sister how to place it. That niglit, , 
when the two boys were going to bed, Harry 
called to mind, with some complacency, the sev- 
eral instances in the course of the day in which 
he had succeeded in exercising self-denial; and 
he was on the very point of telling his brother 
what he was thinking of. ‘But no,” thought 
he, “here is another opportunity still of denying 
myself; I will not say a word about it; besides, 
to boast of it, would spoil all.” 

So Harry lay down quietly, making the fol- 
lowing sage reflection:—‘ This has been a very 
pleasant day to me, and although I have done 
several things against my will, I find that self-de- 
nial is painful but for a moment, and very pleas- 
ing in the end. If I go on this plan every day, 
I shall have a good chance of having a happy 
life; for life is made up of days and hours, and 
it will be more pleasant, and just as easy—” 
But here Harry’s thoughts began to wander, 
and soon became quite indistinct. In fact, he 
was sound asleep before he had half finished his 
reflections.—Jane Taylor. 





FILIAL AFFECTION, 
Miss B. was reared in one of our loveliest New 
England villages, and in the bosom of one of the 
best families in our state. She became early at- 
tached to a young gentleman, and after they 
were married removed to another state. Her 
husband, who was a man of generous spirit, was 
a warm politician, and shared largely in the ex- 
penses as well as the honors and emoluments of 
the then dominant party. He held a lucrative 





the brightest sparks of genius would be a poor 
exchange. 


office under the government, and expended the 
jncome in the support of his growing family and 








YOUTH’S COMPANION. 























the claims of the public, so that when he died, 
his widow was left without property and with 
several children to support. Among them was 
Henry, about fifteen years of age. No one but 
she who has felt the desolation which such a 
widowhood brings with it, can understand what 
anguish filled the bosom of Mrs. - as she 
returned from the grave of her husband, and 
found herself surrounded by a helpless family of 
children, without the means of educating or sus- 
taining them. All she could do was to gather 
them together, and pour out her sorrows and her 
prayers in their behalf to Him who hath said, 
‘Leave thy fatherless children with me—and let 
thy widows trust in me, I will save them alive.” 
Her oldest son was a cadet in one of our military 
schools, and stood high in the esteem of his In- 
structers. But she could hope for no assistance 
for a long time to come from him. The others 
she thought entirely too young, to aid her in pro- 
curing a maintenance for themselves. No won- 
der that her heart often sank beneath the press- 
ure of her burdens, and her sorrows. Inthis emer- 
gency, the heart of little Henry sympathized 
deeply with her, and his noble spirit was stirred 
within him to attempt her relief. Mother, said 
he one day as he kissed the tear away that stood 
on her cheek, Mother, do not be discouraged. 
I will tell you too what I have been thinking about. 
You know that my dear father stood high at 
WwW in the political party with which he was 
associated. Now if you will spare me, I will go 
there and offer my services; and who can tell 
but I may be employed. His name will goa 
great ways in securing me that office, and then I 
can help you a great deal in maintaining and ed- 
ucating the family. Don’t cry any more mother, 
it breaks my heart! Mrs. after consult- 
ing with some friends, consented to part with 
her noble boy for the winter, and soon little 
Henry was found actually engaged in the duties 
of his office. His father’s friends took a lively 
interest in him, and his praise-worthy efforts to 
assist his mother, and there was no difficulty in 
procuring the appointment, for who was there, 
whatever might have been his political charac- 
ter, that could have refused his vote to sucha 
generous boy. Henry procured board for him- 
self at a low rate, and when the session termina- 
ted, took the stage for home, which after a ride 
of several hundred miles he reached in safety. 
In a moment he was in his mother’s arms, and 
taking out his pocket book presented her with a 
check for three hundred and eighty dollars, and 
burst into tears! Oh what a noble boy, I hear 
my little readers exclaiming, and I see the tears 
standing in their eyes, as they do in mine, while 
I am recording that portion of his history. And 
it will gratify you I know, to be assured that this 
is all true. There is such a boy actually now 
living, and engaged constantly in thus assisting 
his beloved mother, to support her helpless fam- 
ily. We may confidently hope that he will be a 
useful and an honorable man if he lives. If any 
of you, my dear children, have widowed mothers, 
who are struggling hard to keep their families 
together and not to have them scattered among 
their friends, or perhaps among strangers, I hope 
the example of little Henry, will inspire you with 
the noble purpose of doing all you can to assist 
them, in their efforts.—Cong. Obs. 

















VARIETY. 








Begin Right. 

“] know a man who is very rich now, though he was 
very poor when he was aboy. He said his father taught 
him never to play till all his work for the day was finish- 
ed, and never to spend money till he had earned it. If 
he had but half an hour’s work to do in a day, he was 
taught to do that the first thing, and to do it in half an 
hour. After this was done he could play ; and my young 
friends all know he could play with a great deal more 


pleasure, than he could if he had the thought of his un- | P 


finished work still on his mind. He says he early form- 
ed the habit of doing every thing in its season, and it 





soon became perfectly easy for him to do so. It is to 
this habit that he owes his present prosperity. I am 
very happy to add that he delights to do good with his 
riches.” 

The Bible says, “Seek ye first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness, and all these things shall be add- 
ed unto you.” Don’t forget that. Think to yourself, I 
have got to make my peace with God first. When you 
have done that, you will feel happy whether you work or 
play, walk or talk, sing or pray, because you have at- 
tended to the most important duty first. Then your 
death will be a happy one, and never will you think that 
you loved God too soon, but only regret you did not love 
him sooner. 

This man got rich through minding what his father 
said to him; but how much richer still will you get, 
dear children, if you mind what your heavenly Father 
says to you.—Sabbath School Gleaner. 

a 
The Cheerful Sweep. 


A poor boy, in the neighborhood of Chatham, was 
bound apprentice to a chimney sweeper. Some time 
afterwards he began to attend the Sunday School, and 
there was reason to hope that the instructions he receiv- 
ed were useful to him. Being one day sent to sweep a 
chimney, instead of the dismal noise which is usually 
made on these occasions, he was heard singing these 
sweet lines of Dr. Watts :— 

‘The sorrows of the mind 
Be banish’d from this place ; 
Religion never was design’d 
To make our pleasures less.”,—Eng. Pub. 


If a sweep, covered with soot, can sing these words, 
what can you not sing? 


-———>-—_—— 
A Bristol Boy. 


At Bristol, a little boy, who was instructed in a Sun- 
day School, with a desire to be in some degree useful in 
promoting the cause of missions to the heathen, took 
considerable pains to breed silk worms, the produce of 
which he joyfully presented to a Missionary Society. 
The following is the letter which he addressed to one of 
the gentlemen who conducted the school :— 

Dear Sir—Impressed with a sense of gratitude for the 
benefit of the instruction which God has been pleased to 
favor me with, through the labors of my much-beloved 
teachers, during the time of my being under their care, 
well knowing that they have done it for my eternal 
good; and on reading in the magazine of the wretched 
state of the heathen, that they want such kind men to 
labor among them, I was resolved to put my few pence, 
given me by my friends, from time to time, to present it 
to you, sir, for the Missionary Society; that the poor 
heathen may receive, in part, that instruction which God 
has been pleased to give me. Please to accept it asa 
token of gratitude, from A Sunpay Scuorar. 

This letter was accompanied with five shillings and 
sixpence, the savings of one year; and two shillings, 
the produce of the silk worms.—Eng. publication. 

—~— 


The Missionary Box. 


A little boy, about six years of age, just after entering 
the school, came and asked his teacher for the mission- 
ary box. The teacher inquired what he vanted with it. 
“T want to put a half penny into it,” said he. To ex- 
amine his motives, and his knowledge of divine things 
more particularly, he was asked, what good he supposed 
it would do to put his money into the missionary box. 
“T want to send it tothe heathen,” he replied. “Do you 
know,” said his teacher, “ who the heathen are?” “They 
are folks who have not got any Bible, and live a great 
way off.” “ What is the Bible?” “The word of God.” 
“ Of what use would it be to the heathen, if they had it?” 
“Tt would tell them how to love God, and be good.” 
“Where did the Bible come from?” “ From heaven.” 
“Was it written in heaven?” “No; the prophets and 
good men wrote it.” “If good men wrote it, how then 
is it the word of God, and come from heaven?” “ Why, 
the Holy Ghost told them how to write it.” “Did they 
see the Holy Ghost, and did he speak to them?” “No; 
but he made them think it.” The box was presented, he 
dropped in his money, a smile of joy glowed upon his 
countenance, and he returned to his seat, pleased with 
the luxury of doing good.—Eng. pub. 

ee 


Eagerness of South Sea Islanders to obtain the 
Scriptures, 

When the Gospel of Luke was first published by the 
English missionaries at the South Sea Islands, the de- 
mand for books was far greater than the means of sup- 
ply. The printer was sometimes under the necessity of 
sending away applicants till more books could be pre- 
ared. On one occasion, five men, who had come from 
another island for the purpose, applied for books at the 
close of the day. The printer informed them that they 
could not be supplied till the next day, when some copies 








would be ready for distribution. He propose 
to spend the night in the next views.” posed to them 
Early inthe morning, he found the men at his door 
where they had spent the night, afraid to leave the s t, 
lest all the books should be purchased before they ound 
obtain copies. They waited till the books were finished, 
paid for them, and immediately left the island with their 
valued treasure. It is not known that they entered an 
house, or partook of any refreshment, on the island Pi 
ing their visit ; so intent were they on the single object 
of possessing a portion of the word of God.—Ellis’s 
Polynesian Researches, vol. i. p. 404. London. 


—_p— 
Attachment of an African to the Word of God, 


On the arrival of two vessels at Demarara, from Do- 
minica, with a great number of slaves, among whom were 
several Methodists, a native female of the latter place 
on hearing of their arrival, went on board of one of the 
vessels, As soon as they saw her, they exclaimed 
“ Here are we; we came from de word of God; we bin 
hearing de word of God in Dominica; but we no know 
if we heard de word of God now. Poor we! We no 
care where dem bring we, so we hear de word of God.” 
On being told they would find a chapel and missiona- 
ries there, in a moment their sorrow was turned to joy. 
Hailing those in the other ships, they cried out, “ Keep 
good heart, dere be chapel here.”—Burder’s Miss, 
Anecdotes, p. 313. 


a 
Way to Heaven. 

A superintendent, in addressing his Sabbath School, 
said, “Were I to inquire of you the way to the next 
town, you would no doubt, be able to tell me. But 
should I inquire of you the way to heaven, what answer 
would you give me?” He paused; when a little girl, 
having climbed upon the bench, said, “ Jesus Christ, sir, 
is the way.” 


—<—j-—_—_. 
Cheerfulness,. 


It is important that you should remember your place— 
and fulfil the duties assigned you with cheerfulness. A 
fretful spirit is always unhappy. It will make no situa- 
tion comfortable—no friend agreeable ; no employment 
pleasant. Avoid it then. Guard against it—and you 
will pass your youthful days with satisfaction to those 
who feel an interest in you, and with profit and honor to 
yourself. 


—— 
Good Advice. 

Obey the voice of those who love you; be kind to 
those who counsel you ; be affectionate to those who beg 
you with tears to forsake every false way, and be will- 
ing toyield the feelings of your hearts to the control of 
no bad passion, but to the dictates of prudence and wis- 
dom; and, depend upon it, you will be blest through all 
the days of your life, and peace and happiness will 
crown them at their close. 





POETRY. 











From the Lady’s Book for October. 
THE ‘GOOD NIGHT?” OF THE BIRDS. 
BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 
It was a Sabbath evening, 
In Spring’s most glorious time, 
When tree and shrub, and early flower 
Were in their fragrant prime, 
And where the cloudless sun declined 
A glow of light serene, 
A blessing on the world he left, 
Came floating o’er the scene. 


Then from the verdant hedge-row, 
A gentle descant stole, 

And with its tide of melody 
Dissolved the listening soul ; 

The tenants of that leafy lodge, 
Each in its downy nest, 

Pour’d forth a loud and sweet “ good night,” 
Before they sank to rest. 

That tender, parting carol! 
How wild it was, and deep, 

And then, with soft, harmonious close, 
It melted into sleep ; 

Methought in yonder land of praise, 
Which faith delights to view, 

True-hearted, peaceful worshippers, 
There would be room for you. 

Ye give us many a lesson 
Of music, high and rare, 

Sweet teachers of the lays of heaven, 
Say will ye not be there? 

Ye have no sins, like ours, to purge 
With penitential dew; 

Oh! in the clime of perfect love, 
Is there no place for you ? 

















